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He has painted a girl in a dark robe 
wandering barefoot in a hilly desert coun- 
try. Her blue-green cloak and white 
scarf have slipped from her head, allowing 
some loose strands of yellow hair to escape; 
her expression is severe and melancholy. 
She glances furtively to one side, not in 
fear of anyone but seemingly in search of 
the solution of some mystery that has es- 
caped her mind. 

Vedder himself reached the depths of 
despair at this time. He had had to leave 
Rome for lack of money and arrived 
penniless in New York at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. There were few ways 
then of making money — sketches for "Van- 
ity Fair," comic valentines for which 
poems were supplied by "the Boys," and 
diagrams of dumb-bell exercises for a 
calisthenics instructor, he found were more 
in demand than serious work. He de- 
scribes the back room he occupied at 48 
Beekman Street. "It contained a fine 
mantelpiece and nothing else, except one 
table, two chairs, one mattress and a 
pillow, three sheets and a blanket. A small 
trunk served as night-stand, on which 
stood one bottle serving as a candlestick, 
and one glass mug. The view out of the 
large windows was fine but monotonous — 
plain brick walls and iron shutters. . . . 
On the floor, huddling in my single blanket, 
I, too, had dreams [like Goya], of angels and 
devils, and that mattress became by turns a 
throne or a rack, according, I suppose, to 
the day's affairs or the day's fare. It was 
there I conceived The Fisherman and the 
Genii/ 'The Roc's Egg,' The Questioner 
of the Sphinx,' The Lost Mind,' The 
Lair of the Sea-Serpent,' etc. — but I 
lacked the means; I could not carry out 
the ideas. You see poverty has its defects. 
It leaves something to be desired, such as 
— good clothes, good food, a studio, paints, 
canvas, and frames. When I was supplied 
with these things, I painted my pictures, 
was noticed, sold them, and have never 
been in absolute want since." These 
paintings were all finished by the end of 
the war; two of them, the Questioner of the 
Sphinx and the Lair of the Sea-Serpent, 
are now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Vedder shows that he came out of his 



youthful glooms later by confessing the 
nickname given our picture. He writes: — 
"The Lost Mind was called by the Boys, 
The Idiot and the Bath-Towel.'" 

J. M. L. 

WOOD SCULPTURE OF THE 
TANG PERIOD 

A VERY few years ago, up to 191 7 in 
fact, we had seen only larger pieces of 
Chinese sculpture in stone and a few pieces 
in marble, but no wood sculpture at all 
except some very wonderful examples in 
the Japanese museums for which a Chinese 
origin is claimed. Japan has been entirely 
free from foreign invasions, the revolutions 
and internal wars respected the sanctuar- 
ies, but conflagrations took a heavy toll 
of works of art. So much was spared, 
however, that an enormous wealth of 
bronze, wood, and even plaster sculpture 
remains. We can study on these, in the 
museums of Nara, Kyoto, and Tokio, the 
development of Japanese sculpture from 
the earliest times on. 

In China it is quite different: the temples 
have suffered much from wars and rebel- 
lions, early temples are practically non- 
existent, and it seemed therefore quite 
natural that the perishable wooden sculp- 
tures should have disappeared. But un- 
expectedly wooden figures came on the 
market, first in China and then in western 
countries. These were all of the T'ang 
period, according to the dealers, because 
the early periods were in great demand, 
but their style and a comparison with 
Japanese dated sculpture of the same time, 
soon brought the conviction that they were 
made in the Sung period, often even 
towards the end. A seated figure of 
Kuan Yin with the arm gracefully resting 
on the knee, of a type now seen in several 
museums, bears on the back the date of 
the 22d day of the 5th month of 1 169 and 
seems to settle the question, bringing us 
one step further on the difficult road of 
recognizing the styles of the succeeding 
periods. 

Then we have the pieces which Paul 
Pelliot brought back from his expedition in 
Chinese Turkestan and exhibited in the 
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Louvre and the Musee Guimet. He found 
several wooden figures, the most remark- 
able amongst these two temple guardians 
very like the large pottery ones often 
found in Tang tombs; they are in good 
condition and a good deal is left of the 
original painting with ornaments in the 
typical Pang style. As they have been 
found in sites deserted about iooo A.D., 
they surely date at least from the end of 
the Tang period and this agrees with the 
date of the very similar pottery figures 
found in Tang tombs. 

A newly acquired piece here illustrated 
and now shown in Room E 1 1 claims a still 
earlier date. It is a group of four haloed 
Bodhisattvas standing back to back, the 
shoulders touching and the haloes join- 
ing. The group is intended to be seen 
from all sides; the slender, long, Gothic- 
looking figures are symmetrically com- 
posed in the shape of a vase or baluster 
and seem at first sight to have been in- 
tended for a pillar, but the four haloes 
joined together have a hollow space in- 
side, which shows no traces of ever having 
served to support anything. It seems 
that the group was simply intended to 
stand in the middle of an open space. 

The four Bodhisattvas, all in the same 
attitude, facing in four directions, carry 
what are supposed to be large castanets; 
two hold them in both hands, the other 
two have the long right hand uplifted as 
in exhortation and castanets in the low- 
ered left hand. Their dresses are the usual 
princely robes of the Bodhisattvas with 
the small mantle ending in two long stream- 
ers which cross in front through a jade 
disk and are further carried over the arms. 
They wear no crowns or jewelry and stand 
on a lotus flower resting on a pagoda- 
shaped pedestal. The material used is a 
hard, dark teakwood or ebony, quite black 
and only dark red where soft and decayed. 
A good deal of coloring is left, which 



appears to be original; it is applied over a 
fairly thick coat of white plaster which 
softens the sharp carving. 

Unfortunately there is no record of the 
place where the piece was found, but judg- 
ing from the remains of mud firmly en- 
crusted in the cracks and interstices it 
seems probable that it was found under the 
ground. 

The reproduction shows how charmingly 
the very tall and slender figures are grouped ; 
the upper parts of the bodies are well 
thrown back, giving the whole the shape of 
a vase-like baluster, while the hands with 
their long tapering fingers, and the regular 
draperies are used as symmetrical orna- 
ments which relieve the severe lines of 
the composition. The four pairs of short, 
solid feet join the group admirably to the 
lotus flower which forms the base, and 
great advantage is also taken of the open 
spaces between the figures and between 
the necks and locks of hair which, admir- 
ably spaced, give life to the whole com- 
position. The artist was evidently asked 
to make an ornamental finial either for a 
roof, like the beautiful angel, the weather- 
vane, from the Chateau du Lude or for 
some interior decoration. He made an 
admirable example of sculpture success- 
fully built up within the limits of an archi- 
tectural design. 

The reason why it seems that this piece 
should be ascribed to the early Tang 
period or to the time just preceding, is the 
great resemblance in style to the wonder- 
ful Kokuzo of the Kondo of Horijuji now 
in the Nara Museum; it is the same ex- 
tremely long graceful figure, the same posi- 
tion and gesture, the same style of dress 
with the crossing of the long streamers 
from right to left characteristic of early 
figures, the hair is worn in the same fashion, 
coiled up high, as we see it on many figures 
of the Tang period. 

S. C. B. R. 
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